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ambiguity must be tolerated. The whole issue of the conscious and physio- 
logical aspects of the organism is left unsettled by the statement that the 
author holds to a 'psychic monism ' (v. pp. 148 and pp. 246/.). When in the 
same paragraph, and not many sentences apart, neurograms are described at 
once as concepts and as records of our mental lives, when the subconscious 
becomes 'the problem of psychology' (p. viii), one wonders what the status of 
the 'mental life' can really be. Further confusions of this order occur when 
the term ' unconscious ' is made to include both the unclearly conscious and the 
physiological or unconscious (pp. 250-2), and when a distinction is forced 
between the psychological, which " pertains to the empirical data of conscious- 
ness," and the psychical, which "pertains to the inner or ultimate nature of 
these data" (p. 244). 

In short, although the author has made brave attempts to show by argument 
and by analogy — which appear to be the 'inductive method' promised in the 
preface — the necessary existence of the subconscious and the unconscious, 
nevertheless, it seems that again refuge has been sought in a name: certainly 
the subconscious, as such, has not been observed or experimentally controlled. 
In the preface the author admits that it is a theory, but so are the subcon- 
scious ideas, neurograms, memories, perceptions; the only facts are the patho- 
logical cases which are so fully and frequently described and the experiences 
from normal life which are cited. If the book proposed merely the sub- 
stitution of a set of terms — they had better not been borrowed terms — for 
a variety of physiological activities and theoretical conditions, this criticism 
would not apply, but the attitude adopted after the preface seems to be one 
of established scientific fact, not one of terminological substitution. What 
proof there is for the existence of subconscious ideas, perceptions, memories, 
and the like, is not very clear, since obviously the direct experience of the 
person does not reveal them. If they are theoretical, then they seem un- 
necessary and empty of meaning, because clearly the analogy with conscious 
experiences is unreal, since they are not conscious and therefore not experiences. 

Christian A. Ruckmich. 
University of Illinois. 

Essays. By Raoul Richter. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1913. — pp. xiii, 416. 

This volume is edited by the widow of the Jena professor, and consists of a 
rather miscellaneous collection of addresses and articles, from a student essay 
on the Faust problem to his last public address, on academic ideals. Single 
essays appear on Pascal, Spinoza, Kant and Schiller, Wagner, Woltman, 
Dehmel, and on the relation of philosophy and religion; but a third of the 
volume is occupied by five articles on Nietzsche, and this more connected 
part of the book is here selected for brief comment. 

Richter is a warm admirer of Nietzsche, though by no means a devotee, 
and gives a successful popular presentation of his chief doctrines, in a clear 
and pleasing style. His criticisms do not seem to go deep enough; but the 
intent of the studies is chiefly appreciative. 
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Richter considers that Nietzsche's importance lies in having compelled a con- 
siderable reformation in our understanding of what is essential to religion, 
in having forced new attention to the doctrine that the moral personality 
must be autonomous, in having broadened our humanitarian ideals, and in 
having been himself the embodiment of a new and future type of profoundly 
religious man. If the essence of religion is the emotional acceptation of what 
one considers the deepest nature of the real, then Nietzsche may stand as an 
example of religious zeal in his cult of life and force. 

In his teaching concerning the superman Nietzsche's concept underwent 
considerable change, and Richter argues, with some detail of quotation, that 
in its biological and historical aspects the later form of it is in clear contradic- 
tion to the earlier. The earliest doctrine is based on a complete acceptance 
of Darwinism, and holds that, just as there has been continual progress in the 
evolutionary series leading up to man, so there must be progress from present 
man to a still higher future race. In the next periods Nietzsche introduces 
the idea of the eternal cycle, shifts away from the the belief that present man 
is really a biological culmination, and begins to drop the idea that there can 
be produced a whole race of beings who shall be higher than the highest who 
have already lived. The final doctrine is the denial of progress by natural 
selection, the complete abandonment of the hope of a new biological species 
in a far distant future, the belief that the superhuman type has already often 
appeared, and the belief that our aim should be simply such intelligent, 
selective breeding among the present mixed and degenerate races of men as to 
produce dominating individuals more frequently. 

Discussing Nietzsche's views on women, marriage, and children, Richter 
gives some account of what is known of Nietzsche's own relations with women, 
noting his antipathy to any libertine practise, and his apparently abnormal 
lack of sex-instinct intensity. Admitting the exaggeration and the self- 
contradictions in his comments on women and the right relations between the 
sexes, Richter urges that Nietzsche's forward-looking ideals, and his war on 
mere sentimentalism in social problems, have in fact strongly aided the 
advance of a broad humanity. 

C. H. Toll. 
Amherst College. 

Das Realitatsproblem. Von Max Frischeisen-Kohler. Berlin, Reuther & 

Reichard, 1912. — pp. 98. 

This work is a compact restatement of the main position taken in the 
author's earlier work, Wissenschaft und Wirklichkeit (Leipzig, 1912). While 
many details of the earlier work are here omitted, the author has profited by 
criticism and discussion; the argument is presented with greater clearness, 
and the references to differing positions are illuminating. 

The author rejects logical idealism (Lotze) and psychological idealism 
(Berkeley, Mill) as unable to give any meaning to ' real existence. ' The 
former throws existence as a merely logical predicate into a system of thought 



